THE  SPANISH WAR

Tagus and on the very fringe of the town, which here
runs right down to the river.

It was then about eight o'clock m the morning It was
a dull November day, the sun obscured behind a sort of
grey mist through which its pale yellow rays filtered only
occasionally, while low on the horizon were the pitch-
black clouds foretelling a storm.

Fully half an hour passed, the intermittent shelling
gradually coming nearer until some of the shells were
flying right overhead to pitch behind us on the station
road.   The Reds did not seem to be making much pro-
gress, and nobody could understand why their artillery
was firing at random instead of registering on the bridge-
heads and on the Nationalists' machine-gun posts and
then keeping on those targets while an assault was being
prepared.   It is true that there seemed too little artillery
to give the infantry sufficient backing for the crossing of
a wide and fairly rapid stream, and the question might
have been asked why the infantry assault had not been
made without the preliminary warning of an ineffectual
bombardment at the break of day    Down below in the
streets I could hear harsh words of military command,
and a company of militia hurriedly withdrawn from guard
at the station and along the railway line went by at a
swinging double down towards the river.   That made
another hundred men, and it seemed certain that four
hundred men with rifles and machine-guns ought to be
able to hold the passage of the river against so undecided
a foe.

We kept searching the crest of the cliff with our glasses
for signs of the enemy mam forces. Twice three horse-
men rode into our line of vision and then disappeared
towards the white farm-house. Then there came a line of
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